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Address of the President 


Mr. ArtrHUR S. DEWING 


‘To THE ANNUAL MEETING, May 21, 1960 


T is with pleasure and a sense of 
honor that I welcome you all to our 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting. I am glad 

that so many of you have been able to 
come to these beautifully landscaped 
grounds, developed in the late eighteenth 
century with the 
building of the Lyman house. This is 
the last survivor of McIntire’s country 


contemporaneously 


mansions. We are indeed privileged to 
have such a tree as that great copper 
beech out in front, and within our view, 
as we listen to the story of the busy and 
successful year that has rounded out the 
Society’s first half century. 

First, I wish to report to you that in 
the course of this past year, since the last 
Annual Meeting, we received with sin- 
cere gratitude bequests from a number 
of persons. We received from Russell H. 
Kettell, $502.77 and from Miss Ellen 
T. Bullard, $5,000.00 both for general 
purposes; we received from Miss Sarah 
M. Lilley, $1,000.00 for the improve- 
ment of the Daniel Marrett 
grounds. The final payment on the be- 


house 


quest of Ada Louise ‘Taylor of $1,400.00 
has been delivered to us. This brings the 
total amount of this fund, specifically as- 
signed to the maintenance of the So- 
ciety’s Connecticut properties, to nearly 
$28,000.00. Finally I am glad to tell 
you of the encouraging anonymous gift 
of $10,000.00 which we may use for 
the general purposes of the Society. 

Our annual appeal to members re- 
sulted in contributions aggregating 
$11,823.77. This amount, in accord- 
ance with the vote of our trustees, has 
been credited to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Building Fund. The Lyman House En- 
dowment Fund was increased through 
special gifts during the past year by 
$1,444.48. This was much appreciated. 
It included gifts from Mrs. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Ronald T. Lyman, Mrs. 
Ronald T. Lyman, Jr., and Miss Eve- 
lyn G. Sears. 

The tenth series of our ““Three Mem- 
bers’ Afternoons” was focused on cer- 
tain groups of objects within the Society’s 


museum collections. On January 27, 
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Abbott Lowell Cummings, our Assistant 
Director, pointed out the features that 
make the Society’s large holding of his- 
toric photographs and negatives signifi- 
cant. He described the procedures neces- 
sary for the proper care of daguerreo- 
types, ambrotypes and other early photo- 
graphic material. An exposition of the 
kinds of English pottery and porcelain 
used in early New England, illustrated 
by means of color slides and references to 
pieces in our Museum, was given by Nina 
Fletcher Little at the second afternoon 
on February 17. For the last in the 
series, on March 16, Madeline Merrill 
described the types and periods of old 
dolls. Her talk included stories covering 
the sources of the dolls and references to 
the persons who played with them. Sev- 
eral of the important dolls in our collec- 
tion appeared among the natural color 
slides illustrating her talk. 

A new agency of the Society, the 
Women’s Council, has given most eftec- 
tive volunteer aid in connection with the 
teas which followed the talks at the 
“Three Viembers’ Afternoons.” ‘The 
Council has been very helpful in the de- 
velopment of our Museum and Library, 
and in a number of other ways through 
which the Society serves its members and 
the public. To each member I would ex- 
press our hearty thanks for these ser- 
vices, and [ will name them in the pres- 
ent roster of the Council: Mrs. Wilham 
Phelps Allis, Virs. ‘Theodore a Badger, 
Mrs. Charles F. Batchelder, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Dunnington, Mrs. George 
C. Houser, Mrs. Arthur E. Hughes, 
Mrs. Richard S. Iliff, Mrs. Bertram K. 





Little, Mrs. Lea S$. Luquer, Miss Jud th 
A. Marsland, Mrs. Vinkham Miuill-r, 
Mrs. Stephen Paine, Mrs. Walter \. 
Peinze, Mrs. Richard L. Rablin, Mvs, 
William H. Ryan, Miss Lilian A. Smith, 
Virs. Clittord Waterhouse, and \] ‘. 
Henry A. Wood, Jr. 

In closing these introductory remarks, 
there are three things I am happy to re- 
cord, Our Society has a deep appreciatior 


eo — 


for the active and generous support 
has received, over the half century si ¢ 
its founding by Wilham Sumner App 


ton to the present time, from members and 
friends in all parts of the country. We all 
have a deep confidence that this support 


will continue through the coming years 
of our history. We wish also to express 


our deep gratitude for the dedicated ser\ 


Ice the Society has received trom ofhice ] 


/ 
. 


trustees and members of the staff during 
these first fifty years, I would also thank 
specifically the retiring Trustees for their 
generous gifts of time, thought and ef- 
fort, and I welcome the new members 
to the Board who have indicated their 
readiness to contribute to the welfare of 
our Society. 

At our Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion this weekend we can feel justifiably 
proud that leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, preservation, and in the develop- 
ment of the historical museum, hav 
come to help us appraise the work of our 
Society. We can accept the congratula- 
tions brought by them and sent by others 
only if we feel the urge to a wider servict 
and a greater accomplishment in the field 
of historic preservation. 
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Mir. BERTRAM K. LITr_LeE 


Report of the Corresponding Secretary 





May 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960 


‘To THE PRESIDENT AND MIEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: 


HAVE the honor to present my thir- 
teenth report as Corresponding 

Secretary and Director covering the 
Society’s fiftieth year from May 1, 1959, 
to April 30, 1900. 

Respecting tradition, individual prop- 
erties are reported on according to their 
location geographically from headquar- 
ters. Members may feel confident that 
SUL h as are not specifically referred to are 
being cared for by custodians or special 
committees and receiving as much struc- 
tural preservation as the Society’s limited 
special and unrestricted funds can_ be 
stretched to accomplish. 


Lady Pepperrell House, ca. 1760, Kit- 
tery Point, Maine. 


A doll’s tea party, highlighted by a 
special exhibition of dolls and doll furni- 
ture and furnishings loaned by members 
of the house committee and from the So- 
ciety’s collections, benefited this property 
last summer, as did the continued volun- 
tary labor and contributions of the Kit- 
tery Garden Club. Earlier in the season 
a set of eight color slides were produced 
in the hope that their sale at the house 
might add something to much needed 


resources, 


Hamilton House, ca. 1770. South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 

Interior refinishing and rearrange- 
ment to emphasize the period of the house 


again went forward here. Before open- 


ing in the spring, a small later bathroom 
was removed from the end of the side 
hall. ‘This hallway, giving access to the 
nursery and the stairs to the third floor, 
was completely repainted following the 
evidence of original paint colors. In the 
early fall, again reproducing original 
colors as closely as possible, and leaving 
samples of same, the large west parlor, 
main hallway upstairs and down, and the 
kitchen, after removal of a late sink, 
were painted. 


Daniel Marrett House, 1789, Standish. 
Maine. 


Fortunate we were in finding Mr. and 
Virs. Frank Lawrence to be custodians 
of this property. Since last October they 
have been coping with the problems of 
cleaning and refurbishing the furniture 
and furnishings while retaining the dis- 
tinct character that several generations 
of family living have given this house 
which, together with the Parson Smith 
Homestead, received appreciative listing 
in the Cumberland County Bicentennial 
Celebration booklet. It is good to be able 
to report that Mrs. Aleck Scarborough 
has again agreed to manage and develop 
the Marrett Memorial Garden, assisted 
in thts second year by her husband. 


Nickels-Sortwell House. 1807. Wiscas- 
set, Maine. 


As it ended with a tour of this house 
guided by our Trustee, Mrs. J. Clifford 
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Ross, to point up the reasons behind the ar- 
rangement of period interiors, the confer- 
ence on “‘Historic Preservation in Maine,” 
first of its kind in the state, should be 
The program, 
the Society and the 
Lincoln County Cultural and Historical 
Association, began with an historical tour 


recorded here. day s 


co-sponsored by 


of the Pownalborough courthouse, led by 
Miss Mildred (Gs. Burrage, then Moy ed 
to the old academy in Wiscasset for two 
morning sessions addressed by Mrs. Nina 
Fletcher Little, who urged the working 
out a complete underlying plan for all 
elements in every preservation project, 
and by the Society’s Assistant Director, 
who demonstrated the necessity of care- 
ful consideration of all architectural evi- 
dence so that the dev elopment of build- 
ings may be preserved as well as the basic 
elements of their original period. The af- 
ternoon began in a still roomier auditori- 
um because of the unexpectedly large 
with 
some of the 


attendance a panel discussion of 


practicalities of historic 
preservation in which members of the 
Society and its Supervisor of Properties 
took part. Repairs to four columns and 
the handsome leaded glass fan light over 
the front door were accomplished during 
the year, the latter necessitating complete 
Medford, 


Massachusetts, return and replacement. 


removal, transportation — to 


Barrett House (Forest Hall), ca. 1800, 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 

East side of south ell stripped and re- 
roofed with best grade cedar shingles 
and further improvement of gardens and 
grounds were among the year’s accom- 
plishments. Inside the house, an unusual 


and picturesque historic scenic wallpaper 
was applied with skilful restoration t 





adapt to the dining room walls. Plans aid 


work for the use of the stable behind t 
Bullard-Barr house next door 


as go d 
Museum storage area Went forward iS 
did the search for cooperative rental of 
the house itself. 


“Bleakhouse.” 
New Hampshire. 


1792. Peterboroug 1. 


With regret the death of Major \. 
Erland Goyette this spring is reported 
here. Besides the many benefactions he 
and his wife have made to their com- 
munity, their generosity has greatly im- 
proved this house and its setting over the 
past eight years. As was to be hoped, 
Mrs. Goyette has already indicated her 
interest in 


continuing her connection 


with this property. 
Jackson House, ca. 1664, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Within a few feet of this seventeenth- 
century house on land originally part of 
the property, stands one built by Na- 
thaniel Jackson, a direct descendant of 
Richard somewhere between 1800 and 
1825. With the 
unrestricted capital funds and the hope 


unusual allocation of 
that sometime the contributions of inter- 
ested members would come in to replace 
them, the Trustees voted to purchase this 
house, rehabilitate and furnish it for year- 
round occupancy. This procedure has 
been successfully carried out through 
both the professional and voluntary ser- 
vices, With a grateful accent on the latter, 
of Thomas M. Dudley, |r., attorney at 
law, and the generous codperation of 
Miss Rosamond Thaxter. At least two 
practical and desirable things have been 
better 


accomplished by this action—far 
protection of the Richard Jackson hous: 





ot th 


rore 


need 
until 
tlon 

com} 











through the oversight and responsibility 
of the occupants of the Nathaniel Jack- 
son house, and the control of the ad join- 
which further 
damage to the setting of the early house 
and the cutting off of its nghtful view of 
Portsmouth harbor. 


ing property prevents 


Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795, Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts. 


Although some washing of ceilings, 
walls, woodwork and floors, and painting 
of the retiring rooms, had to be done be- 
fore our Fiftieth 
needed painting must still be postponed 


Anniversary, much 
until the work of redevelopment demoli- 
tion and ground preparation has been 
completed around our headquarters. The 
reupholstered furniture, executed with 
the use of original nail holes to restore 
correctly the swag patterns of the large 
brass-headed tacks, and em suite draper- 
ies, copied from those shown in an eight- 
eenth-century American family group 
portrait, have been placed and hung in 
the front parlor for this spring and sum- 
mer but may have to be either covered 
or removed if we are again to be coated 
with plaster and rubble dust. Major re- 
pairs became a necessity on the roof of 
the Museum building and two unused 


chimneys which impaired the general 


oO 
= 
e 


view of the Otis house were removed in 


] 
whe process. 


Samuel Fowler House, 1810. Danvers- 
port, Massachusetts. 


Stripping, patching and reshingling of 
both the main and kitchen ell roofs, re- 
pairs to stiles, frames and panels of thre 
exterior doors, and connection with pub- 
lic sewer line were undertaken during 
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the.past twelve months, but other items 
of preservation and interior decoration 
to improve this nice house of its period 
had to be deferred for lack of funds. 


“Beauport, ” Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


Considerable work was called for here 
during the year just passed, including re- 
pairs to chimneys, skyhghts and decora- 
tive balustrades; replacing of floor, with 
provision for proper underside ventila- 
tion, in the tower library, and painting of 
exterior trim on the main house. The 
gate house required repair, shingling of 
sidewalls, installation of brick floor and 
Interior painting. Beyond the usual ex- 
tensive housekeeping, the ceiling of the 
golden step room was re-done, a number 
of the second-floor rugs repaired and 
cleaned and both sides of the literally 
hundreds of small square and diamond- 
shaped panes in the many windows 
throughout the house were professionally 
washed for the first time in a number of 


Seasons, 


Peter Tufts House. 1678. 
Massachusetts. 


Medford. 


Although considerable repairs were 
made on the exterior walls of this early 
brick 


property suffering from insufficient re- 


house last year, this is another 


sources to cover deferred preservation of 
brickwork, windows, and other struc- 
tural elements. 


Tristram Coffin House. ca. 1651. New- 
bury, Massachusetts. 


The Society is fortunate in having the 
continued interest and generosity of 
members of the Coffin family to help in 


the payment of the vearly attention a 
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house of this type and extent demands 
and the larger cyclical items such as 
staining of all exterior covering and 
painting trim required last year. 

Short House, ca. 1732. 
Massachusetts. 


Newbury, 


After an interim period, during which 
Clark Bayley, a former custodian, kindly 
watched over it for the Society, new cus- 
todians of this property, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth R. Knowles, were appointed 
last December. 


Swett-IIsley House, ca. 1670. Newbury, 
Massachusetts. 


During the time covered by this re- 
port, a new forced hot air heating system, 
anew gas water heater, and a new 100- 
ampere 115-23 volt electric service have 
been installed, and the long rear lean-to 
roof repaired and reshingled. Unfor- 
tunately, though Miss Franklin and Miss 
Fisher cooperate as much as they can, 
this property, the first acquired by the 
Society, each year apparently needs more 
money spent to maintain it than comes 
from any available support. 


Winslow Crocker House. ca. 1780. 
Y armouthport, Massachusetts. 
All exterior trim and the cement 


block wall of garage received two coats 
of paint and the west wall of kitchen and 
vestibule new shingles. 

A number of improvements all over 
the house are directly the result of Mr. 
Stanley Van Riper’s voluntary work as 
custodian. “Two documentary wallpa- 
pers, reproduced in original color runs, 


have been selected and hung in the two 


first floor front rooms. 


Colton House, 
Massachusetts. 


1734, Longmead: Ww. 


In preparation for the fall meeting of 
the Bay State Historical League in Loig- 
meadow last custodi.in, 
Mrs. James Reed, prepared a brochure 
on the points of historical interest and the 


October, our 


old houses of the town which member: of 
the League would see as part of the day’s 
program. Many visited this house and 
the Society received a contribution from 
the Longmeadow Historical Society in 
recognition of its custodian’s part in the 
success of the meeting. 


Alexander House (Linden Hall). 
1811. Springfield, Massachusetts. 


To keep the chief support of this hand- 
some and importantly located building 
warm, 1.¢€., Its use in part as the head- 
quarters of the Hampden County Tuber- 
culosis and Public Health Association, it 
Was necessary to install a complete new 
gas furnace during the past heating sea- 
son. We were concerned for our cus- 
todian, Mr. Frederick Kingsbury, w 
suffered a coronary thrombosis earl) 
this spring, but can only hope he is find- 
ing the interesting ell of this house 
pleasant place in which to recover. 


Conant House. ca. 1720. Townsend 
Harbor. Massachusetts. 


In spite of extensive repairs to central 
windows, the 
north walls of kitchen and dining room 
and the gable end of the main house over 
the lean-to roof of the kitchen, this hous 
still has much that must be done to main- 


chimney, a number of 


tain it as soon as We can recover from th 
financial drain on our limited resources 
it already represents, ‘The Society is, how- 
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ever, truly grateful for the staunch co- 
operation of the custodians, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Albro, who have taken on 
the responsibility for it for another five- 
vear term. 


Lyman House (The Vale), 1793, Wal- 
tham. Massachusetts. 


Since the planning for it began during 
the period covered by this report, and the 
culmination of it came at a Boston au- 
thors’ reception and champagne tea held 
in and about this house on May to, 
1960, this would appear to be the proper 
plac e to record the Society s cO-sponsor- 
ing with the Friends of Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital of the Fifth Benefit Art 
Tour and its completely satisfying results. 
One of our trustees, Mrs. J. Clifford 
Ross, as co-chairman with Mrs. Ronald 
T. Lyman, Jr., prepared the art and his- 
torical notes on the six houses opened for 
it, Which included the homes of the So- 
ciety’s President, Director, and ‘Trustee 
Edward A. Taft. Members of the So- 
ciety’s Women’s Council helped prepare 
for and serve the tea as well as donating 
sandwiches, cakes and cookies. As this 
is written, the Society has received a 
check, representing its fifty per cent in 
the net proceeds, for $2,906.30, and our 
Executive Committee has _ allocated 
$2,000.00 of this amount to the Lyman 
House Endowment Fund, and the re- 


mainder to the general purposes of the 


yy 
Society. Through a welcome gift from 
Mr. Ronald ‘T.. Lyman designated for 
the purpose, essential pruning and care 
of the fine specimen trees on the grounds 
has been scheduled for this spring. The 
arrangement with Mr. Frank Hubbard 
for the special use of the stable, which 
aids in the preservation both of it and the 
property as a whole has recently been 
renewed for another three-year term. 
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Casey Farm, ca. 1750, North Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 


The corn crib was extensively re- 
paired this spring in an attempt to pre- 
serve at least the earlier and more inter- 
esting of the picturesque farm buildings 
on this property. Through a nominal 
lease, carefully drawn to make clear the 
responsibilities and guard the interests of 
both parties, the Society has granted to the 
Boys’ Clubs of Newport County the 
right to use for their youth training ac- 
tivities a tract of wooded land on this 
property comprising some ninety-five 
acres, with frontage on the Pettaquam- 
scutt River, for a period of twenty-five 
vears, during which the land will be 
cared for, improved, and of real benefit 
to the community. 


Swain-Harrison House. ca. 1680, Bran- 
ford, Connecticut. 


After this house had been made more 
easily habitable in all seasons through the 
introduction of proper heating, plumbing 
and electrical systems with as_ little 
change in its period features as possible, 
Mr. Marshall Hahn entered an arrange- 
ment with the Society whereby the total 
expense of such improvements will be 
returned with interest over a ten-year 
occupancy by him and his family. The 
Hahns will open the house to members 
of the Society by appointment and have 
already shown their coéperative attitude 
in other ways as well. 


Pratt House, ca. 1725, Essex, Connec- 
ticut. 

Considerable notice of this house and 
its fine collection of American furniture 
and furnishings has been taken by several 
Connecticut newspapers due to the ma- 
terial supplied by the curator of it, Mr. 
Charles Tippin, whose son, Corey, 
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planned and guided a tour of it by his 
fourth grade classmates, reports of which 
now in the Society’s files indicate the stu- 
dents thoroughly enjoyed their visit, es- 
pecially the ‘old-fashioned things and 
the snack.” It is perhaps anticlimactic to 
add that in this same period the entire ell 
roof has been reshingled and Mr. ‘Tippin 
has accomplished interior painting and 
repairs for which the Society furnished 
the materials. 


Administration. 


Learning of possible interest in such 
action, the ‘Trustees recorded their agree- 
ment on the policy of accepting sponsor- 
ship by firms or individuals of the restora- 
tion and furnishing of rooms in the Otis 
house and other of the Society’s historic 
properties upon approval of detailed plans 
and with provision for some appropriate 
acknowledgement of such sponsorship. 
At another meeting this past year, the 
Board elected with pleasure four new 
State Vice-Presidents—Stephen Wheat- 
land, Maine; Ralph May, New Hamp- 
shire; John Nicholas Brown, Rhode Is- 
land, and Newton C. Brainard, Connec- 
ticut—thus completing our regional 
representation. 

It is always both an honor and a pleas- 
ure to represent the Society as I have 
been invited to do several times in the 
period of this report: at the dedication of 
the restored Hempsted House, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, by the Antiquarian 
and Landmarks Society, speaking at their 
dinner the night before; at the luncheon 
marking the opening of the Van Cort- 
landt Manor Restoration; at the ground- 
Charles River 
Park and luncheon following, with the 
Vice-President, and the University of 


Maine Farm and Home Week, when I 


breaking ceremony for 


talked on “Preserving History in N-w 
England.” I also lectured on “Histe ric 
Preservation in New England” to ‘he 
class led by Mrs. Devens at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

In bringing the Society’s experience 
and practice to bear on the problems of 
other associations and individuals in this 
field I have, on request, visited Braintree 
Chelmsford, North Andover, Salem, 
Uxbridge, and West Medway, Massa- 
chusetts; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and Norwich and Woodbury, Connecti 
cut. [he Society was placed again in fa- 
vor of.a general Historic Districts bill and 
It is gratifying to report that this year the 
legislature passed, and the Governor 


signed, 


a carefully drawn and revised 
bill which enables this wise extension of 
zoning upon a local option basis without 
the necessity of special legislation. We 
have codperated with representatives of a 
number of organizations in making the 
Society’s Library and Museum resources 
as available as our limited space and smal] 
staff permit, including those of the 
A.LA. Recording Project in Maine and 
the American Museum in Britain, and 
with certain individual students, among 
them Charles B. Hosmer, Jr., who, dur- 
ing two weeks study of our records and 
the letters and diaries of the Society's 
founder, amply confirmed the evidenc: 
previously gathered in New York and 
Washington of Mr. Appleton’s wide- 
spread influence. Result of his appraisal 
of the Society’s pioneering, standard-set- 
ting work will appear in Mr. Hosmer’s 
thesis on ““The Movement for the Pres- 
ervation and Restoration of Old Houses 
to 1926” for his doctorate at Columbia. 

Besides his regular editing, Library 
and Museum work, and the conception, 


selection and installation of the new 
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architectural museum exhibition, the As- 
sistant Director somehow found the time 
and energy to continue his consultative 
services to the Crowninshield-Bentley 
House, Salem; Lee-Nichols House, 
Cambridge; Leffingwell Mansion, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut; Judson House, Staf- 
ford, Connecticut; Moffatt-Ladd House, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; and _ to 
add to these restoration projects the 
Clough-Langdon House in Boston. He 
has also lectured to a number of histori- 
cal societies throughout New England 
scattered as widely as Stratford, Connec- 
ticut, Buckland, Massachusetts and 
Kennebunkport, Maine. On May 3, at 
a luncheon given by the President and 
‘Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston for the mayor and some fifty of 
the city’s business and civic leaders. Mr. 
Cummings was one of three principal 
speakers, emphasizing the importance of 
Boston’s many non-historic yet early 
buildings which contribute to the unique 
Havor of this city and for which continu- 
ing uses may hopefully be found. 

There were two pleasant preludes to 
the celebration of our fiftieth year, ‘The 
Society’s officers, trustees and staff were 
invited by Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Ken- 
dall to a private view of the Kendall 
Whaling Museum followed by tea at 
their home last spring. Then in Novem- 
ber, the trustees held an evening recep- 
tion for Sir George Trevelyan, Warden 
of the Shropshire Adult College, at the 
tis house, and members of the Society 
filled Appleton Hall afterwards to hear 
Sir George speak on the work of the 
English National Trust and its summer 
school at Attingham Park. 

Much of the Dhirector’s time and 
thought in the past twelve months has 
necessarily been occupied with the plan- 
ning of the program for 1960, which was 
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issued in January, and the execution of 
it. I look forward to reporting on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration meetings 
to be held at the Lyman House in May 
and at several other of the Society's his- 
toric properties this summer and _ fall, 
since they occur beyond the traditional 
dates of this report, with the perspective 
lent by time. I am glad to acknowledge 
gratefully now, however, the courtesy) 
of the Boston Public Library, extended 
through Mr. Thomas Manning, in hon- 
oring this anniversary by opening the 
seventeen showcases on the first floo- of 
the main library to us for the important 
month of May. The opportunity this 
special exhibition presented of showing 
the many facets of the society’s historic 
work historical mu- 
seum collections was effectively devel- 


preservation and 
oped, largely through the imaginative 
planning and installation of John O. 
Curtis, our museum assistant over the 
past six months. The Society’s apprecia- 
tion of the honor paid it by the magazine 
Antiques in devoting the entire May, 
1900, issue to the story of the Society 
may also be expressed here, along with 
thanks for their codperation to the mem- 
bers of the Society who contributed to 
this issue, 

Following Mrs. Compton’s resigna- 
tion in January, Miss Elizabeth Latham 
joined our staff as Secretary. In bringing 
this report to a close, may I make a sin- 
cere attempt to express something of the 
deeply and generally felt gratitude of the 
Society for the continued loyalty, sustain- 
ing interest and encouragement given by 
the members of its staff, its officers and 


trustees, its custodians, and the many 


who serve on special committees or vive 
of their substance to the forwarding of 
its aims and purposes. 





The Historical 
in American 


By WituiaMm H, 


Pro fessor, Department of 


AM deeply honored to serve as your 

speaker this afternoon and to share 

with you the occasion of your fif- 
tieth anniversary. It is altogether appro- 
priate that a member of the faculty of 
one of New England’s oldest and most 
distinguished colleges should address you 
on the role of the historical society in 
American education. As a teacher my 
daily concern is education, and my special 
field—the history of art—is directly re- 
lated to your work. However, in order 
to establish a basis for the ideas I should 
like to express we must first examine 
carefully the title of this talk—The His- 
torical Society’s Part im American Edu- 
cation. 

I call your attention first to the word, 
education, According to Webster, edu- 
cation is the process of developing and 
cultivating the mind through systematic 
instruction. We take this definition for 
granted today and because we are aware 
of the need for formal learning in a pro- 
ductive and creative society, we in Ameri- 
ca provide more opportunities for liberal 
and vocational education than any other 
country in the world. In this respect, 
New Englanders have every reason to 
be proud of the fact that the common 
schools. established here in the early 
colonial period were the first of their 


Epiror’s NOTE: Mr. Pierson’s paper, delivered 
on the afternoon of May 21, 1960, as the 
principal address of the Society’s Fiftieth An- 
nual Meeting, is published here in its entirety 
for those of our members who could not attend 
the meeting. 
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Art, Williams College 


kind in the western world. But it was 
the inimitable Thomas Jefferson who 
first formulated the comprehensive sys- 
tem of education which we have in this 
country today. In 1779, only three years 
after the Declaration of Indepe ndence, 

i “Bill for the More General Diffusion 
of Knowledge,” written by Jefferson, 
was introduced into the Virginia Legis- 
lature. Although it was never passed, 
provided a graded system of universal 
secular education so that those, in Jetter- 
son’s own words, “whom nature hath 
endowed with genius and virtue should 
be called to that charge without regard 
to wealth, birth or other accidental con- 
dition or circumstance.” The object Ol 
this bill was to seek out highly motivated 
and intelligent men and to render them 

“by liber: al education worthy to receive, 
and able to guard the sacred deposit Oo} 
the rights and liberties of their fellow 
citizens.” 

Later in his life, Jefterson’s dream was 
partially realized in the founding of the 
University of Virginia. Unparalleled in 
its day, this great institution still stands 
as one of the most enlightened and vi- 
sionary conceptions in the history of 
western man. While a New England 
college president was proudly assuring 
the public that Gibbon’s godless Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire was 
banned from his institution of learning, 
the University of Virginia, Jefferson said 
at the time, “Swill be based on the illimit- 
able freedom of the human mind. For 
here we are not afraid to follow the 
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truth wherever it may lead or to tolerate 
any error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” 

The lofty ideals, so farseeing in the 
early nineteenth century, are accepted 
universal principles of education in this 
country today, and the vast network of 
institutions which has grown up around 
them form the very heart of our creative 
powers as a nation. Any historical society 
which would play an active role in edu- 
cation must first seek to know the needs 
and objectives of both the teacher and 
the institution. 

So far, we have concerned ourselves 
only with the institution. However, if 
we would understand the full meaning 
of education we must go beyond the in- 
strument of learning to the product it- 
self, the educated man. Every year at the 
Willams College Commencement ex- 
ercises, our president, as he grants the 
degrees to the candidates, Says the follow- 
ing words: “By virtue of the authority 
delegated tome... I] confer upon you... 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts and ad- 
mit you to the fellowship of educated 
men.” I am puzzled every time I hear 
this pronouncement. For what indeed is 
an educated man! I am not sure that | 
can give you a satisfactory answer to this 
question, but of one thing Il am certain; 
in spite of our president’s solemn words, 
none of the young men who receive their 
degrees are, in the fullest sense of the 
word, educated men. 

Originating partially in our admira- 
tion for large scale organization and 
sumulated by the competitive nature of 

\merican society, there has developed 
in this country a strange mystique to- 
ward the college degree. Reflecting our 
mass production methods, the American 
college 1S seen as a kind of factory Into 
which is poured the raw material of the 
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partially formed human mind and from 
which there emerges the finished prod- 
uct, the educated man. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. What the col- 
lege does provide is the opportunity for 
systematic study under the guidance and 
stimulation of experts in various fields. 
The information acquired in college 1s 
not an end in itself. It is really only the 
beginning and is meaningful only to the 
extent that it forms a basis for ever ex- 
panding horizons. Jefferson was quick 
to recognize that the true function of 
the educational institution was to pro- 
vide the instruments of learning rather 
than learning itself. The rest was up to 
the individual. 

That Jefferson considered the most 
valuable intellectual development to be 
self-development is clearly evident in the 
advice which he gave to aspiring young 
lawyers. His suggestions take the form of 
detailed instructions for a daily schedule 
which constitutes approximately eleven 
hours of concentrated reading and study. 
One wonders whether the young men so 
advised were able to maintain such a 
vigorous program but that Jefferson did, 
at least for a large part of his life, there 
can be no doubt. 

If we accept the premise that educa- 
tion is a continuing and not a definitive 
process, then all kinds of exciting edu- 
cational opportunities are opened to or- 
ganizations such as yours. But before I 
get into the specifics of this problem, let 
me focus my attention for a moment 
upon you, the historical society. If I assess 
your objectives and methods correctly, 
your work is primarily associated with 
a special branch of learning, cu/tural 
history. It is obvious, therefore, that in 
order to evaluate your role in American 
education, it 1s necessary to give some 


consideration to the meaning of history. 
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Again, I refer to Webster where history 
is defined as that branch of knowledge 
that records and explains past events. I 
do not like this definition because it im- 
plies that only events make history, yet 
there are vast areas of human creative 
effort which have nothing to do with 
events. I refer specifically to such things 
as literature, music and art. In construc- 
ing the profile of any given culture, it 
is just as important to refer to these as 
it is to wars and politics. I prefer to think 
of history as the totality of human 
thought and action, and I offer as my 
own definition that /istory is the biog- 
raphy of human endeavor. 1 use the word 
biography because we are dealing with 
men, and I prefer human endeavor be- 
cause we are concerned with activity in 
the most comprehensive sense, which in- 
cludes methods as well as results. 

But history is not only the totality of 
action—it 1s also continuous action. 
Every moment of time which we live 
joins the past to become part of its un- 
folding panorama, It is perfectly true 
that in the course of human endeavor, 
certain civilizations emerge with positive 
these 
characteristics they can be understood as 


characteristics, and because’ of 
distinct and separate from other civiliza- 
tions with differing characteristics. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that no frag- 
ment of history exists independently of 
either its environment or its past, nor is 
it without some hint to the future. I like 
to think of each epoch as a great river 
fed by thousands of tributaries which 
gradually come together to form one 
mighty stream. For a brief moment this 
stream moves alone—powerful, resolute, 
unequivocal, Then, through the disinte- 
grating forces of its own inner workings, 
it forms into a delta and breaks up into 
smaller fragments to be lost in the ob- 


livion of the sea. And just as the siz 
the shape, the volume, the direction, ard 
even the color of the main stream 
determined, not by one, but by all of t 
tributaries which feed it, so the main 
streams of history take their characte 
not from one, but from all of the influ- 
ences which are brought to bear upon 
them. Furthermore, and this is the most 
important point, like education, histor, 
never stops. 

With these general concepts of edu- 
cation and history in mind, we may now 
turn to our major problem, the role of 
the historical society in American educa- 
tion. Since your primary objective is th 
preservation of antiquity, our curiosity 
centers at once upon the specific nature 
of the thing to be preserved, Let us make 
our approach by way of our metaphorical 
river, up its various tributaries to the 
spring sources themselves. Here we en- 
counter history in its basic and most 
fragmentary form, the written docu- 
ments. Ranging from letters, contracts, 
wills and deeds through diaries, tracts, 
contain th 
facts of history and are familiar to vou. 


sermons and_ books, they 


Their handling, storage, and catalog- 
uing, accomplished through the well- 
established techniques of the trained ar- 
chivist and librarian, are routine and 
need not concern us here. The important 
thing is that the facts should be properly 
cared for and should be made readily 
available to students and scholars alike. 

But documents are not the only source 
material with which you are concerned. 
As a matter of fact, from the point of 
view of the general public, they are 
probably the least well-known and _ thx 
least attractive. Far more tangible are 
the artifacts and works of art. As source 
material, these are every bit as impor- 
tant as the documents, and they de- 
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mand the same attention and care. How- 
ever, the preservation problem is infinite- 
ly more complex. Since they differ in size 
from small handmade objects to actual 
buildings, the requirements of storage, 
display, maintenance and repair all ne- 
cessitate highly qualified personnel who 
are trained in specialized techniques. 
You as historical societies are already ef- 
fectively solving these problems, and 
since it is not my field, I would not pre- 
sume to advise you. I wish only to urge 
that in preserving historic facts, you pre- 
serve them a// and not just a select few. 

Now you may very well ask, why all 
the facts? Why not just those which in- 
terest us! Anyone familiar with the 
workings of military intelligence knows 
that information of considerable magni- 
tude is sometimes revealed through the 
accumulated evidence of seemingly un- 
important and seemingly irrelevant facts. 
Precisely the same is true of historical 
research. An inclusive body of data is 
absolutely essential to good history. The 
material which you are bringing togeth- 
er is a priceless source for the professional 
historian, and by giving him access to it 
you are making a significant contribution 
to American education. 

But the facts of history are also impor- 
tant to the average citizen. Unlike the 
historian, however, he does not hav Cc the 
specialized knowledge necessary to see 
the forest for the trees. Vast accumula- 
tions of facts might at first impress him, 
but they will not hold his interest for 
very long. To give them meaning, they 
must be sorted and arranged in systematic 
relationships and they must be accom- 
panied by some kind of descriptive or 
guide material. But at this point, we 
move from the preservation of the facts 
to the interpretation of the facts and 


when this happens, we are no longer 
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antiquarians—we have become historians. 

It is in this capacity, as interpreter of 
history, that the role of the historical so- 
ciety in American education takes its 
most specific shape. It seems to me that 
the possibilities are of two general types, 
those associated with institutions and 
those directed toward the individual. The 
first type, which is the easier to imple- 
ment, takes the form of collaborative 
programs with already existing educa- 
tional institutions. Many of you are cur- 
rently engaged in this activity but for 
those who are not, may I recommend 
that you approach the various teachers 
of American history and American art 
in the schools that are within the radius 
of your various facilities. Suggest to them 
such possibilities as organized visits, lec- 
tures, changing exhibitions and, in the 
case of more advanced students, short 
term intensive study programs to be held 
during available free periods such as 
weekends or holidays. I think you will 
find that most teachers are eager to take 
advantage of whatever you may have to 
offer provided it can be made meaningful 
in terms of their own objectives. This is 
a matter of give and take between you 
and the teacher. 

The second type of possibility is found 
in the new and relatively unexplored 
realm of adult education. What specific 
character programs of this sort would 
take still remains to be determined, but 
I have three basic suggestions to make: 
they should be over and above any col- 
laborative efforts you might establish 
with already existing institutions, they 
should be directed toward the average 
citizen as well as the professional, and 
the actual teaching should be done by the 
best teachers you can persuade to partici- 
pate. Some efforts along these lines have 

already been made in this country but 
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the most imaginative experiments are 
being carried out in England. The all 
year around program at Attingham Park 
near Shrewsbury, which is_ already 
known to many of you, is the most ex- 
tensive and has produced rewarding re- 
sults. It consists of a series of short courses 
which are open to anyone who has the 
atford the modest fee. 
Ranging from a weekend to three weeks 
in duration, they include such subjects 


time and can 


as poetry, music, the dance, history, 
Most im- 
portant, the teachers are drawn from the 


economics and architecture. 


most renowned scholars and educators 
of England. Initiative along similar lines 
by American historical societies, working 
singly or together, could pave the way 
for equally stimulating programs in this 
country. Every opportunity which gives 
the individual a chance to expand his 
own knowledge under experienced guid- 
ance brings us closer to the ideal that the 
best intellectual sel f- 
development. 


development is 


To be part of an educational project 
of any kind is not only a challenge, it 
also carries with it grave responsibilities. 
During the years I have been teaching 
that which has moved me the most deep- 
ly has been the direct simplicity with 
which the vast majority of my students 
have accepted what | have told them as 
the truth. [here have been, of course, 
the brilliant young men who have ques- 
tioned me at every turn, but for most of 
them, the ideas expressed by me _ have 
gone unchallenged. 

This is a sobering thought. In such a 
relationship, one cannot indulge personal 
taste or bias, nor can one permit undis- 
ciplined speculation to take the place of 
objective evaluation. This means that 
whenever you so much as exhibit an ob- 
ject, you are in the business of education, 


and with it you must assume all the :e- 
sponsibility which it entails. Ihe way you 
display the object, the things you sy 
about it, and, indeed, the very fact that 
you show it at all gives it the stamp of 
authority and in the eyes of the averaze 
observer it will be understood as the 
truth. Not to meet this responsibility is to 
perpetuate error and this is irresponsille 
history. 

Let me illustrate for you in greater 
detail what I mean by irresponsible his- 
tory. I have in my library a new book 
on art. It was put out by a reputable 
publishing house, has an impressive or- 
ganization, is attractively laid out, and 
contains a considerable number of good 
to excellent illustrations. In one of the 
sections on architecture one may read 
the following: ‘““The most influential ar- 
chitect to work in the Georgian baroque 
style was Sir Christopher Wren, whose 
Paul’s 


cathedral in London.” Passed over quick- 


greatest ach.evement was St. 
ly, this would seem to be a perfectly ac- 
curate statement, for surely St. Paul’s 
is Wren’s greatest achievement, and it 
is certainly among the most prominent 
of the English baroque churches. W: 
also note that Wren did not die until 
1723, nine years after George I came to 
the throne. Thus, it can effectively be 
said that he lived over Into the Georgian 
period, although it should be realized 
that he was in his nineties at the time 
and well past his prime. We must also 
point out that St. Paul’s was begun in 
1673 and completed by 1710. Further- 
more, the high baroque style in England 
1S generally recognized to be that of 
Wren and his immediate contemporaries 
in the last years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the English Georgian style, 
16 with th 
launching of Lord Burlington’s Palla- 


which officially began in 17 
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dian movement, was a violent reaction 
against the baroque. Vhe two styles 
could hardly be more different either in 
ideal or in fact. And this is not new in- 
formation based upon recent research, it 
is an opinion which has been held by 
authorities for a great many years and is 
available in any standard handbook on 
English architecture. “Thus, to combine 
these two ideas as the author does in the 
single stylistic phrase, “Georgian  ba- 
roque,” is a misleading contradiction. 
Furthermore, in the book one discovers 
other misconceptions of a similar magni- 
tude. Yet this volume, because of its com- 
prehensive nature and its attractive for- 
mat, will unquestionably be widely sold, 
and because of its date, 1960, it will be 
accepted by the uninformed as the latest 
and most authoritative book on the sub- 


ject. 

The reader, informed or not, has 
every right to expect that a book which 
purports to be a history should be accu- 
rate. Io encounter error of this kind 
points up as nothing else can that no 
responsible history can be written unless 
it is based upon accurate and authorita- 
tive facts, that no analysis of style or 
formal idea can be developed unless it is 
built upon original and documented ma- 
terial. It also reminds us that nothing 
in history, not even the most provincial 
object, exists in a vacuum. Everything 
derives from multiple sources and can 
only be understood in terms of those 
sources. Thus, local history with all its 
personal enthusiasms 
must, nevertheless, always be referred 


associations and 


to the larger segments of influence to 
which it is irrevocably joined. ‘The axiom 
is very simple, if you don’t know the an- 
swer, ask someone who does. 

There are other potential dangers of 


which the historian should be aware, 
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dangers which arise from the growing 
tendency in this country to provide by 
restoration that which does not exist in 
fact. The outstanding example of mod- 
ern historical restoration in America is 
Colonial Williamsburg. Through the 
unlimited Rockefeller resources, it has 
been possible to reconstruct the entire 
colonial capital virtually in its original 
form. This fantastic undertaking is based 
on a mountain of authoritative evidence 
derived from a long-range program of 
exhaustive and careful research. As a 
result, it is probably as accurate as it is 
humanly possible to make it. Further- 
more, and equally important, that which 
is restoration is clearly indicated as such 
so that the visitor has no trouble what- 
soever in distinguishing the original 
from the restored. It is probably the 
most remarkable outdoor museum of its 
kind in the country. 

But Williamsburg has also had _ its 
negative effects. First of all, it has done 
more than anything else to establish the 
idea that restoration is a legitimate means 
of presenting history. It is extremely 
difficult, of course, to draw the line be- 
tween that which is legitimate and that 
which is not. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, a restoration may be said to have 
historical meaning only when there is 
nothing else of its kind in existence, or, 
when it replaces an original monument 
which has, through time or disaster, been 
destroyed. In either case, the fabric of 
the restored object must be supported by 
authentic documentation. 
case at Williamsburg. 


Such is_ the 


Perhaps I can help you to understand 
my point of view by giving you an illus- 


tration from my own 


environment. 
There is in Williamstown a verv fine 
church which is a close copy of the Con- 


gregational 


church in QOld 


Lyme, 
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Connecticut. The original church in 
Old Lyme was built in 1816 and we all 
recognize it as one of the most beautiful 
of its kind in New England. This buld- 
ing burned to the ground in 1907 but 
was rebuilt as faithfully as possible in 
1910. Four years later, in Williamstown, 
a romanesque church of the Victorian era 
was stripped of its two towers and other 
appendages, and over the remaining 
brick walls was nailed a wooden replica 
of the Old Lyme church. Almost the 
entire facade and most of the interior 
details were developed from the draw- 
ings which had been used for the recon- 
struction in Old Lyme. The similarities, 
therefore, are as close as the shape and 
size of the old brick walls would permit. 
It would seem, then, that I have at my 
finger tips a splendid example of early 
nineteenth-century architecture to use in 
teaching American art. [he truth is that 
I never mention the Williamstown 
church to my class, except as an example 
of what I consider a deplorable attitude 
toward architecture, and I never take 
them to visit it. Instead [ take them to 
Old Bennington, Vermont, where we 
can study a superb original church of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Our church in Williamstown is an 
exquisite building and is a gracious addi- 
tion to the main street of our community. 
As a member of its congregation, I have 
a deep affection for it. However, my 
personal feelings cannot be permitted to 
affect my critical judgment, and the fact 
remains that the building is a gross imi- 
tation, a suit of period clothes on an old 
mannikin, which is beautiful only be- 
cause the church in Old Lyme is beauti- 
ful and not because of any creative act 
on the part of the devoted and well- 
meaning church fathers who brought it 
into being. If a work of architecture is 


to be expressive of its own time, It mist 
be the product of a contemporary c e- 
ative imagination, and imitation can mn y- 
er be creative. 

The false historical impression created 
by the Williamstown church is com- 
pounded by the extraordinary ACCUT; ‘\ 
with which it conveys the image of the 
Federal style. I cannot tell you how 
many times [ have seen an unsuspecting 
tourist stop his car and, with camera in 
hand, inspect and photograph the church 
from end to end. Then he reads the 
plaque on the front which tells him that 
it was. founded in 1765—there is no 
mention of the fact that it was built in 
1914—and with his knowledge he 


on his way serene in the conviction that 


TORS 
he has just added another fine example 
of early American architecture to his 
collection of color slides. Worse yet, if 
he happens to be a teacher who is not 
too well informed in the subject—and 
there are many of these—he might even 
show it to his class as an example of that 
which it is not. For the Williamstown 
church is a replica and can never be re- 
garded as authentic history. 

so dulled in 
this country by the continuous flood of 


(Our critical senses are 


fiction, fancy, and utter madness, which 
1S poured into our eyes and Cars both day 
and night through television and the 
motion pictures that most of us have no 
trouble at all in accepting restoration as 
history. [his makes it all the more im- 
portant to consider the problem serious) 
and objectively before any decision is 
made to present a restoration as historical 
fact. For unless it is supported by au- 
thentic documentation, and unless the 
reason for it is unequivocal, the restora- 
tion can all too easily disintegrate into 
the make-believe of a pure stage set. 

To return to Williamsburg, Virginia, 
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another disturbing fact about this restora- 
tion is that the very magnitude of the 


— 


indertaking places an undue emphasis 
upon a narrow period in colonial history. 
There can be no question that Williams- 
burg was by far the most impressive of 
all the colonial capitals. Yet, looking to 
the ultimate evolution of American ar- 
chitecture it was the least American of 
them all. It was begun under the direct 
auspices of the British crown in the last 
years of the seventeenth century, and 
the earliest of the buildings, the College 
of William and Mary, was actually 
planned in the office of the Surveyor 
General, Sir Christopher Wren. And al- 
though there is no evidence to prove that 
any of the other buildings were similarly 
planned, they certainly were carried out 
in the Wren 
manner and were comparable, both in 


contemporary baroque 
quality and style, to many lesser buildings 
of the Wren period in England. What 
Colonial Williamsburg has brought back 
to a second life is probably the most 
thoroughly British segment of the eight- 
eenth-century Atlantic seaboard. It was 
this very British character which in part 
I d ‘Thomas Jefferson to denounce some 
of the Williamsburg buildings as “. . . 
rude misshapen piles which, but they 
have roofs, would be taken for brick 
kilns.” It also inspired him, immediately 
following the revolution, to propose a 
bill in the Virginia Legislature which 
called for the moving of the capital from 
Wilhamsburg to Richmond. You all 
know that this bill was passed and that 
Williamsburg was left to fall into ruin 
until the Rockefeller restoration pro- 
gram started. 

But Williamsburg is not alone in its 
New 


} ngland, too, the overwhelming ma- 


narrow historical emphasis. In 


jority of preservation efforts have gone 
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into buildings of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth cen- 
turies. The reasons for this are clear. 
These buildings are, indeed, our most 
ancient monuments and our attention 
would naturally focus upon them first. 
But in the broad view of American his- 
tory, this is not all that New England 
stands for. America today is one of the 
great industrial nations of the world, 
and I am sure that most of you are aware 
that it is right here in New England that 
the beginnings of that development are 
to be found. The first factory in the 
world in which the entire process of 
manufacturing a piece of cloth from the 
raw material to the finished product is 
still standing here in Waltham. There 
are surviving also in New England the 
remnants of a few of our early industrial 
communities. At the time they were built, 
these fascinating experiments in work- 
ing and living were unique in the west- 
ern world. Yet, one by one, they are 
disappearing. A few eftorts are being 
made to preserve them, but for the most 
part they are of little interest to anyone. 

The nineteenth century in America 
Was a period of Chnormous creative aC- 
tivity in all phases of American life, and 
the ideals and aspirations of this vital era 
have their reflection in the architecture. 
Currently, there are a few serious efforts 
to preserve some of these buildings. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, distinguished 
examples of nineteenth-century architec- 
ture are being demolished right and left, 
and most people are glad to see them go. 
Even more deplorable is the fact that in 
some instances they have been destroyed 
to make way for restorations of the 
eighteenth century. 

As a matter of fact, the nineteenth 
century Is a more truly American period, 
for it was during these years that our 
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character as an independent nation was 
formed. We are too easily deluded by 
the common conviction that antiquity 1s 
a measure of importance, and too fre- 
quently we assign to an object values 
which it may not have at all, simply be- 
cause it is old. But an age is no less past 
if it existed fifty years ago than if it 
existed two hundred years ago, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation is no_ less 
important because it was written in the 
nineteenth century than is the Declara- 
tion of Independence because it was 
written in the the eighteenth century. 
To focus one’s attention upon one’s 
immediate environment and background 
is a natural and honorable state of mind, 
and without the intelligent devotion of 
those of you who are preserving and 
interpreting local history, the larger pic- 
ture could never be drawn. On the other 
hand, we must beware of historical pro- 
vincialism. We must keep an open mind 
to the problems of our own communities, 
and we must never forget that history is 
continuous. The preservation of the past 
can only be meaningful to the extent that 


it enriches our lives and makes us bett 
qualified to cope with the problems 


—~ 


the present. The demands of today a 
insistent and they are just, and they can- 


not be met by taking refuge in the ima: 
of the past. No more deadly harm ec: 


—_ 


be done to the human mind than by 
depreciation of the present, 

When you as historical societies enter 
the field of education—and you do every 
time you open one of your properties 1 


the public—you are treading on holy 


ground, Education is a sacred trust whi 


has in its charge the formation of tl 
human- mind, There is no graver re- 
sponsibility under the sun, for here are 
to be found the challenge and the awe- 
some promise of creativity, and that 
which is learned today becomes the es- 
sence of tomorrow. There is no room 
here for make-believe. This responsibility 
can only be met, as Thomas Jefferson 
so wisely observed, by following truth 
wherever it may lead and by tolerating 
error only so long as reason is left free 
to combat it. 
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Mr. Guy W. WALKER, JR. 


For the Year Ending 


ALANCE of income over expend- 
itures for the year 1959 stood at 
2,766.24 


been about average for the last few years 


which amount has 
and the Society’s cash surplus now totals 
$21,753.79. 

In this fiftieth anniversary year it 
might be well for the treasurer to pre- 
sent some figures on the past financial 
progress of your Society and make some 
comments in regard to present fiscal 
problems. 

During the depression of the thirties 
the Society was unable to make its income 
meet expenditures and a corporate deficit 
increased over the years until it stood at 
$61,848.94 on December 31, 1946. As 
this deficit indicated that capital funds 
had been spent to meet current expenses, 
it meant that sooner or later this deficit 
would have to be eliminated by the appli- 
cation of unrestricted capital funds avail- 
able for the purpose. This was done by 
vote of the Trustees in 1947. his opera- 
tion left the Society with very limited 
funds for general purposes but fortunate- 
ly, in that same year, the Society re- 
ceived a bequest of $90,000.00 from the 
estate of Mary Bell Willson the income 
from which was available for general 
purposes. 

Strict economies were inaugurated at 
this time to prevent further deficits and 
during the following years the Society 
operated on a greatly reduced paid staff. 
The greatest financial help to the Society 
at this time came through the coépera- 


tion of the Trustees and the members in 
voting in favor of the disposal of some 


1g 


December 31, 1959 


ten properties—all of which were in 
financial difficulties and none was con- 
sidered to he of sufficient historical or 
architectural interest to warrant reten- 
tion. All of these houses are now stand- 
ing, although one was recently damaged 
by fire, and many of them have been put 
in better structural condition by private 
capital than the Society could ever have 
afforded. During this period the Society 
acquired ten new properties that ranked 
architecturally on a par with our finest 
houses and all but one of these new ac- 
quisitions were very adequately endowed. 

On January 1, 1947, the market val- 
ue of our capital funds was less than 
$400,000; on January I, 1960, they 
stood at $2,264,000. Special funds built 
up during this period include: fire insur- 
ance fund, $26,224 as a result of our 
partial self-insurance; cash — surplus, 
$21,783; museum purchase and sales 
fund, $5,876; while in addition more 
than $25,000 has been expended from 
this fund for acquisitions to the Harrison 
Gray Otis house exhibition rooms and to 
the Museum; these funds were derived 
from the sale of duplicates and unre- 
stricted gifts not considered desirable for 
our permanent collections; Fiftieth An- 
niversary Building Fund, of which a little 
less than half came through annual ap- 
peals, $32,000. Also during this period 
the Society paid off the Harrison Gray 
Otis house mortgage of $16,500 out- 
standing on January 1, 1947. 

On the dark side of the picture is the 
fact that twenty of our fifty-eight prop- 
erties are still insufficiently endowed or 
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not endowed at all. Of these twenty 
houses, ten could be said to rank high in 
architectural importance and worth every 
sacrifice to preserve ; the other ten are 
well below this level, and even were they 
offered to the Society today with a sub- 
stantial endowment, they would prob- 
ably not be considered of sufficient im- 
portance to accept. A few of the last 
group can be disposed of by simple vote 
of the trustees and members and ap- 
proval of the Probate Court; others 
would need, in addition, the consent of 
the donors or their heirs and the rest 
could only be disposed of by a cy pre 5 
action in court based in part on the con- 


vincing evidence that the present hai d- 
ship to this eleemosynary institution out- 
weighed the commitment made by tre 
Society in its formative years. 

Your 


mends consideration of the disposal of 


treasurer personally recor- 
these ten properties as opportunity offcrs 
and of the allocation of all proceeds to 
a fund established for the sole purpose of 
preserving the first group of ten houscs, 
Completion of this project would aid the 
Society financially, might end the ever- 
recurring criticism of the Society’s care 
of some of its properties and, on balance, 
would -be a substantial aid to the cause of 


‘ 


historic preservation, 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


To the Board of ‘Trustees, 
Society for the Preservation of 

New England Antiquities, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have made an examination of the 
books of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities for the year 
ended December 31, 1959, and submit 
as our report the financial statements 
listed in the foregoing index together 
with the following comments: 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 
All recorded cash receipts were traced 
to bank statements as deposits, and paid 


February 6, 1900 


checks, vouchers or other satisfactory eVi- 
dence of payment were inspected in sup- 
port of recorded expenditures. Cash bal- 
ances at the close of the year were recon- 
ciled with the balances confirmed to us 
by the depositaries, savings accounts by 
certificates 
and by direct confirmation, and securi- 


inspection of passbooks or 


ties by inspection. Income from invest- 
ments was verified by reference to bond 
coupon rates and published dividend 
records. We did not verify the terms and 
restrictions of the various endowment 
and special funds. 


CHANGES IN ENDOWMENT AND SPECIAL FUNDs 


Changes in funds during the year 1959 are summarized as follows: 





Endowment Funds—Income for: 
Real Estate Maintenance 
General Purposes 


lncrease 


59 PF2/ 37/50 ( Decrease 


$1,317,454.46 $40,862.24 


.Q2 315,222.17 5495.75 








nd 


na 
ind 


ent 
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Fire Insurance Fund 26,223.86 
lemporary Funds—Principal for: 

Other Designated Purposes 62,803.37 
Revolving Loan Fund 6,952.25 
Sevregated Funds 263,306.35 


, 
~ 


20,561. 


355,575. 
6,592. 


$5,940. 


$2,041,320.45 $1,960,646. 


Following is a summary analysis of the net increase of $80,674.13 1 


of funds: 


FNDOW MENT FUNDS——"INCOME FOR REAL ESTATE MAINTENANCI 
New Funds: 
Barrett Barr Houses Fund 
Lyman House Fund 
Mawdsley House Fund 
Nickels-Sortwell House Fund 
Louise Taylor Bequest f.b.o. Conn. Houses 
Gain on Sales of Securities 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS=——INCOME FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
New Funds: 
General Endowment Fund 
Life Membership 
Gain on Sale of Securities 


Funds Expended: 
Transferred to Jackson Houses 
FIRE INSURANCE FUND 
New Funds: 
Income added to Principal 
Gain on Sales of Securities 
rt MPORARY FUNDs~——PRINCIPAL FOR OTHER DESIGNATED PURPOSES 
New Funds: 
Publication Endowment Fund 
Fiftieth Anniversary Building Fund 
Income added to Principal 
Gain on Sales of Securities 


bunds Expended: 
Fiftieth Anniversary Building Fund 
REVOLVING LOAN FUND 
Income added to Principal 
Gain on Sales of Securities 
SEGREGATED FUNDS 
Stevens Grant 
Income added to Principal $ 257.66 


Funds Expended { 4,100.00) 


Elizabeth R. Vaughan Trust 
Gain on Sale of Securities 


+ 
* 
> 


- 
231. 


1,465. 
1,00. 
25,54}. 


9,99 Ge 
goo, 


6,64 i), 


17,4995. 


12,000 


62 


tv 


10 


ws 
tv 


— 


90) 


sO 
6% 





+ 
~~ 
ws 
= 
w~ 
ON 
te 
+ 


i> 


the principal 


0,862.24 


4, 366.2 S 


$80,674.1 
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The principal of the Elizabeth R. tee, confirmed to us at the close of tle [ 
Vaughan ‘Trust, amounting to $257,- year that they were holding securities «{ poli 
148.69, is held by the Second Bank-State a book value of $256,052.10 (markt of o' 
Street Trust Company, who under the value $286,713) and uninvested cash of th 
provisions of the will were to be the sole $1,096.59. Income received by the S.- cert 
trustees of the fund. The principal and ciety during the year and credited to the have 


income were bequeathed for the benefit operating account of the Hamilton Hou 


» 
PAL 
of the Hamilton House. The Second amounted to $9,942.66. 
Bank-State Street Trust Company, trus- C 
are, 
REAL EsratreE AND MorTGAGE LIENs th 
OTIC 
Ihe book value of Real Estate and Mortgage Liens thereon at December 21, The 
1959, compares with December 31, 1958, as follows: ert 
I quiry 11 Mortzage Unsecured Book Value j pro} 
Real le Slate ; Lie ITs Notes Real F state to 1? 
Balance—December 31, 1955 $1,0858,266.9%8 $58,100.00 $1,000.00 $1,147,366.9°% vel 
. . . eve 
Reduction ot Mortgage Liens 333 00.00 ( 35300.00 ? R 
0a 
1,091,506.98 §4,800.0% 1,000,00 1,1! $7,3606.9» . 
Value of Property added ui 
Nathaniel Jackson House 9,500.00 9,500. Ion 
Nickels-Sortwel] House 30,000.00 ,O,00F . Suc 
Balance—December 31, Ig sg Sia 31,066.98 $54,800.00 $1,000.00 S1,1S6,866.90> mal 
‘ und 
Mortgage reductions were as follows: _ 
Samuel Fowler House $ oo. ren 
Jones lavern 1,000, in 
Lincoln House 200.1 as 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- _ 
Pitman House 300.0 
Parson-Smith House £00.0 
Pratt House 500.1 
$3,300 ( 
Fire INSURANCE FUND 
Following is an analysis of the Fire Insurance Fund as authorized by the Novem- Ass 
’ . alain ' ( 
ber 18, 19532, vote of the Board of ‘Trustees, for the year 1959: : 
Balance—December z1, 1g5s $20,861 62 
September 23, 1959, as of January 1, 1959 | 
Annual Deposit 4,000. 
December 31, 1959 - 
Income added to Principal 950.4 | 
Gain on Sales of Securities 411.84 


Balance—December 31, 1959 








The comprehensive fire insurance 
policies were inspected during the course 
t of our examination and compared with 
f the authorized coverage. We _ hereby 


; certify that the conditions of this vote 
have been complied with. 
OPERATING ACCOUNTS 
oF HousEs 


PALANCES IN 


Certain houses owned by the Society 
are, by reason of endowment income and 
other sources of receipts, self-sustaining. 
The annual net income of such houses 1s 
accumulated for the of these 
properties and is not considered available 


account 


to meet the deficits of other houses. How- 
ever, certain funds, set up by vote of the 
Board of ‘Trustees or not restricted by 
the grantors, are available at the discre- 
ion of the Board to meet such deficits. 
Such funds were used this year (in that 
manner) and are shown in Schedule 6 
Other 


houses, While operating at a deficit cur- 


under the caption “Transfers.” 


rently, have credit balances accumulated 
in prior years against which such deficits 


are charged. 
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The net credit balances in the operat- 
the houses 
amounted to $101,513.98 at December 
31, 1959, an increase of $3,947.28 dur- 
ing the year. Receipts were in excess of 
disbursements by $1,517.81 and this fig- 
ure was increased by the charging of 


ing accounts of various 


2,429.47, representing the operating 
costs of the Otis House, against current 
operating income. 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 
A net profit for the year of $2,766.74 


()PERATING 


was realized by the Society as compared 
with a profit of $2,580.24 in the previous 
vear, an increase of $186.50. This in- 


crease is due primarily to the fact that 
gross income increased $2,626.52 and 


expenses increased $2,440.02. 
Yours respectfully, 
BoypDEN, YARDLEY, McManus 
& Guay 
Certified Public Accountants 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
™ \ssets of Pooled Funds: 
Cash Uninvested $ 75559.01 
Savings Bank Deposits §75271.95 
»2 Nlorteages $4,800.00 
Bonds (market value $987,807 ) 1,088,942.53 
Stocks (market value $868 ,1¢5¢) $69,140.61 $1,778,014.1 
\ssets of Segregated Funds: 
+ Cash Uninvested 1,096.59 
s4 Savings Bank Deposits 6,157.66 
8 6 Elizabeth R. Vaughan Trust (market value $286,713) 256,052.10 263,306.35 


au quisition, plus expenditures for restoration 








Real Estate—at cost or appraisal value at time « 


f 


1,186,866.98 
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Assets of General Fund: 
Cash 
Securities of “Beauport” Operating Fund 
(market value $18,598 ) 


42,69 1.50 


20,069.34 











Securities of General Fund 57. 808.06 
Suspense 39.25 
Interest and Dividends Rex eivable 9,406.20 130,074 
$3,358,262 
LIABILITIES 
Pooled Funds: 
Endowment Funds—Income for: 
Real Estate Maintenance 1,358,316.70 
General Purposes 323,717.92 
Fire Insurance Fund 26,223.86 
Temporary Funds—for: 
Other Designated Purposes 62,803.37 
Revolving Loan Fund $7,967.48 
Less Loans to Houses 1,01 5.23 5,952.25 1,775,014. 
Segregated Funds: 
Temporary Fund—Stevens Grant 6,157.66 
Hamilton House Fund 257,148.69 263,306. 
Capital Invested in Real Estate: 
Mortgage Notes Payvable—Pooled Funds s4,800., 
Notes Payable 1,000.00 
Equity In Society 1,131,066.958 1.186.866, 
General Fund: 
Balance in Operating Accounts of Houses LO1,§513.98 
Museum Purchases and Sales Fund < 876.28 
Harrison Gray Otis House Decorating Fund 62.4% 
Librarian’s Fund 250.61 
Payroll Taxes Payable eXR.01 
Surplus 21,783.29 130,074 
>35355,262 
ENHIBIT B 
GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year ended December 31, 1959 
INCOME: 
Income trom Invested Funds $17,793.98 
‘ Miscellaneous Unrestricted Gifts iat 
Dues—Active Members $3,120.01 
Associate Members 2,757.82 5,877.82 
Management, Overhead and Accounting 
charged to house operations 12.800. 
Museum Admissions 146.2% 
Sales of Publications and Photographs $2.35 


Miscellaneous Income 


> 
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FXPENSES:? 


Silaries 








“Old Time New England” 2,151.16 
lelephone 654.22 
Postage s11.86 
Othce Supplies and Expense 357.10 
\nnual Meeting 195.55 
\luseum Expense 142.67 
General Administrative Expense 1,687.20 
General Real Estate Expense 2,400.00 
Payroll Taxes 995.44 
Librarian’s Fund 630.97 
\ccounting 2,240.00 
Publications 86.62 
32,121.54 
Unabsorbed Otis House Expense 2,429.47 
Net Profit for the Yea 
EXHIBIT C 
ANALYsIS OF SURPLUS 
Balance—December 31, 1958 
Net Profit for year—as above 
Balance—December ,1, 1959 
EXHIBIT D 
REAL EsratreE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year ended December 31, 1959 
RECEIPTS: 
Income from Invested Funds $70,603.45 
Premiums 235377-94 
\dmissions 4,378.21 
Gifts and Legacies 14,114.51 
Sales of Miscellaneous Articles 604.89 
Sundry Receipts <70.2¢ 
Unrestricted Principal from Endowment Funds 
Income for General Purposes, transferred to 
Jackson Houses per vote of the trustees 12,000.00 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
l axes 4,482.97 
Mortgage Interest 2,850.01 
Mortgage Principal 3,300.00 
Management Fee charged by General Fund 12,800.00 
Insurance 5,018.46 
Fuel 3,892.59 
Water 1,005.25 
Gas and Electricity 1,358.89 
Repairs 39,523 


Maintenance 


| 
| *#e 


34,551.31 


2,766.7 


4 


$19,016.55 


2,766.74 
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Miscellaneous 


Purchase of Nathaniel Jackson House 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 
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12,660.24 


9,500.00 


RECONCILIATION OF OPERATING FUND BALANCE 


\evrecate of Credit Balances 








December 31, 1958 
Excess ot Receipts over Disbursements 
Add—Loss on Operation of Otis Hous 
charged against income 
\ggregate of Credit Balances—December 31, 1959 


SCHEDULE 


INVESTMENTS IN PooLEpD FuUNDs 


December 21 , 1959 








5 
SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS Account 
No. Book 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 99524 ; < 
California Federal Savings & Loan 
Association 26532 
Home Savings Bank SAS? -P 
Home Savings Bank 332483 2,620.77 
Institution tor Savings Newburyport S7TAILA 7.238.899 
Investors Savings & Loan Association 22597 
Massachusetts Savings Bank 52904 15395-33 
Provident Institution tor Savings 565561 500. 
Providen: Institution for Savings s&s718 s&7.19 
Provident Institut:on tor Savings 
Amesbury 287206 9,044.2 5 
Provident Institut:on for Savings 
Amesbury 50063 $os.24 
Republic Savings & Loan Association 47 LO, 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 14673 237.03 
Suffolk Franklin Savings Bank 116786 $70.97 
Suffolk Franklin Savings Bank 506941 1,000.08 
Surety Building & Loan Association 5,000. 
$57.271.95 
MORTGAGES litere 
Rate 
Sarrett-Barr Houses 5 $12,501 
Conant House 5 2, 
Hoopet-Parker House : Lo 
Josiah Smith Tavern—Jones Hous 114 LO, 
Lincoln House : 2 ) 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman House 5 RS 
Parson Smith House 5 7. ¢ 


Pratt Hous: 


‘ 97,506 


( ~ Lf 
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BONDS 


Alabama Power Co. 1st Mtge 4 
Alberta Municipal Finance Corp. 4 
Aluminium Co. of Canada 


37 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. Deb. 3H 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st Mtge 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 40 


7 A) 


Bro kton Edison Co. tst Mtge 
C. 1. T. Financial Corp. Deb. 
Celanese Corp. of America Deb. 


Chicago, Northwestern R. R. 43 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R. 

Columbia Gas Systems E Deb. 

Columbia Gas Systems H Deb. " 

Consolidated Edison Co. ot N. . # 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. ¢! 


Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y. 

Consolidated National Gas Co. 
Deb. 

Corn Products Co. 

Cortland Equipment Co. 


4 
Dallas Power x Light 1st Nitve 3! 


Fall River Electric Light Co. 


+ Mtve 
_ rere ‘ 


Florida Powe Corp. 
Fruehauft Trailer Co. S. F. 
General Acceptance Corp, 


+ 
Gen. Motors Acceptance Corp. 
Gen. Motors Acceptance Corp. 
Gen. Motors Acceptance Corp. 4% 
Gen. Motors Acceptance Corp. 
Gen. Motors Acceptance Corp. 37 


Household Finance Corp. 


Indiana Harbor Belt y 


International Harvester Credit 
Corp. 

Lake Shore & Mich. South 
Ry. Co. 

Lehigh Valley Ry. of N. Y. 
(ext. ) 


4 
Long Island Lighting ist Mtge I 44 


Long Island Lighting ist Mtge 
VMiaine Central R. R. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 


1st Mtge 4 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 498 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 
} 


Vitve 6% 
Milwaukee Gas & Light Co. 4 


City of Montreal Deb. 


Montreal Transportation Deb. 43 








we wo 


Al 


Sg 
S4 


S6 
S9 
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Value 


1O,000 


LO,O00O 


LO,O0O0O 
O,000 


LO,O00 
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Book 


_— 


LO,O3 


9,500.00 
10,427.80 
26,349.2 

Q,142.38 
14,459.58 


LO,~LSO.0o0 


9,357. 


9,678.0 ) 


Is,000.( 


10,012 
1IO,LI4. 
1Ig,S25 
1O,187 
I S14. 
1O,2 1 
1O,0Q7 
1LO,O78., 
14,9 2° 
1LO,Oo 


25,09 3.7 


15,000, 


9,525.00 
24,575.00 
LO,O00.,00 


QYQ,925.00 


9,950. 





Value 


te 


Marke [ 


Y,YOO 
g,d¢ »¢) 


9,300 


10,650 
1O,000 
S.700 
$,000 


135950 


9,3 
19,00 ) 


UY, 5 OF 


8,400 
24,500 
S.SOO 
9,500 
0,SOO 


1§,000 


. 2 
-~5S00 


9,900 


9,100 


LO,400 
16,600 


9.6% ©) 


S,go0o 
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[ncome 
Received 
208.59 


,° 7c 
mweUegZ5 


1,000.00 

362.50 
§ 50.00 
362.50 


350.13 


gO8.75 
400.00 


§12.§0 


462.50 


625.00 
$25.00 


§oo0.0' 


437-50 
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Natural Gas Co. otf 
Fredericksburg 
New York Steam Corp. 
New York Telephone Co. 
Northern Natural Gas SF Deb. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 
Orange & Rockland Utilities 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. Deb. 
Republic of Panama 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Gen. A 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Rwy. Gen. Gtd. E 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
ist Ret. 
Public Service of N. H. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Deb. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
ist Mtge B 
Southern Pacity Co. 
Southern Pacifi Co, 
Tenn. Gas Transmission Pipe 
Line st Vtve 


Texas Eastern Transmission Deb. 
Texas Eastern Transmission Deb. 


Texas Eastern Transmission 
ist Mtge 

Texas Pacific Rwy. 

Texas Pacific Rwy. 

Texas Power & Light Co. 
1st Meee 

lidewater O'] Co. Deb. 

» d. Plywood Corp. 

}. S. Treasury 


’.S. Treasury 


[ 
I 
l 
U.S. Treasury 
U.S. Savings “G” 

U.S. Savings “G” 

U.S. Savings “G” 

Virginia Rwy. Co. 

Wilson & Co. Deb. 


STOC ks 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco C 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Boston Edison Co. 
Cheseborough-Ponds, Inc. 
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Christiana Securities 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Citizens & Southern Nat’l Bank of Georg: 
\ nmonwealth Edison Co. 

A nsolid: ited Cigar Corp. $5. Pfd. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 

( nsolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Continental Illinois Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Corn Products Co, 


Detroit Edison Co. 

1): iper Corp. 

Essex Co. 

First National Bank of Boston 
First National Bank of St. Louis 
First National City Bank of N. Y. 
First National Stores 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 


General Electric Co. 

Ly neral Foods Co, 

Girard Trust, Corn Exchange Bank 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Inte aaulemt Harvester Co. 
International Nickel « 
Johns Manville Co, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 

Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Niagra Mohawk Power Co. 

Okl: thoma Natural Gas Co. 

J. C. Penney Co. 

Pe ansyly ania Power & Light Co. 
Pepperrell Manufacturing Co. 

P hillips Petroleum Co. 

Public Service Co. of 
St. Croix Paper Co. 
Second Bank-State Street Trust Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard O:l Co. ot N. Be 


Canada 


Indiana 


lennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
‘ce Inc. 

es is Eastern Transmission Co, 
‘nion Bag Camp Paper Co. 

ee Pac R. R. 


United Fruit Co. 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

lL. S. Rubber Co. 8°] Pfd. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
W. Woolworth Co. 
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INVESTMENTS OF SEGREGATED F UNDs 








Shares or Value 
Par Value Book Market 
STEVENS GRANT 
Warren Institution for Savings Book No. 175-766 $6,157.66 $6,157.66 


INVESTMENTS OF “BEAUPORT’”’ OPERATING FUND 


Metropolitan Federal Savings & 


Loan Assn. Book No. 7902 $ £,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
C. 1. T. Financial Corp. Deb. 38 70 §,000 4,928.75 4,350.00 
New York Tel. Co. 4” 93 5.000 S.117.16 4,450.00 
U.S. Treasury 11%4/62 2,000 2,023.44 1,840.00 
U.S. Savings “G” 12/1/60 3,000 3,000.00 2,958.00 

$20,069.34 $18,598.00 


INVESTMENTS OF GENERAL FUNDS 


Home Savings Bank—Book No. 489865 $<7 808.06 $>7 808.06 


PooLEpD ENDOWMENT FUNDs 


FNDOW MENY 


December 31, 1959 


FUNDS-——INCOME TO BI 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT INCOME 


Valwe 








Book Market 
POOLED FUNDS 
Savings Bank Accounts ¢ $7,271.95 §$ $7,271.95 
Mortgas §4,500.00 §4,5800.00 
Bonds 1,0538,942.53 986,457.75 
Stocks 569,140.61 866,689.63 
Income received on securities sold 
1,7 70,155.09 1,965,219.33 
SEGREGATED FUNDS $4,035.06 $2,563.72 
ELIZABETH TAPPAN TRUST 
ELIZABETH R. VAUGHAN TRUST—( Second 
Bank-State Street Trust Co.) 256,052.10 286,713.00 
$2,110,242.25 $2,334,496.05 
Distribution of Income 
To—General Income 
Real Estate Income 
Principal of Funds 
SCHEDULE 4 Casey Farm 


Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 
Clemence-Irons House 

Cothn House 

Colton House 

Cooper-F rost-Austin House 


USED FOR REAL ESTATI Crocker Tavern 

MAINTENANCI Fimerson-Howard House 
Alexander House $ 17,354.82 Fowler House 
Eleazer Arnold House 35314.95 Friends of Tower Hill Burving 
Barrett-Barr Houses 437,416.51 Ground . 
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$257. 
> 16%8.- 
181.2 
206.2 
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S$ 661.2 


$1,971.3: 
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9,942.06 


$91,308.89 


$17,793. 
0,60}. 


2,911.46 


99.56 

















Frost Cemetery 1,906.16 
Hooper-Parker House 4,605.61 
Jas obs Farmhouse 27,566.95 
J wett House 61,032.34 
Josiah Smith Tavern-Jones House 51,213.96 


Lakeman-Johnson House 3 
Governor Langdon Mansion 9 


Lyman House 21,305.25 
Lydia Lyman Memorial Fund 5,316.62 
Marrett House 40,779.76 
NMiarrett House Garden 12,390.95 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman 

House 509.62 
Merrell’s Tavern 10,356.53 
Nickels-Sortwell House 30,976.48 
Rebecca Nurse House 9,634.24 
Parson Smith House 20,121.96 
Peabody-Smith Cemeteries 8,371.63 
Pratt House 18,206.03 
Col. Josiah Quincy House “888.05 
Rocky Hill Meetinghouse 12,883.23 
Royce House § 5448.42 
“Scotch”-Boardman House 4,391.02 
Short House 624.56 
Sarah Jane Parker Tappan Spaulding 

Memorial Fund f.b.o. Lyman 

House 14,060.11 
Stetson House 7,282.56 
Swain-Harrison House 3,180.08 
Swett-Lsley Tavern 839.15 
Louise Taylor Bequest f.b.o. 

Connecticut Houses 28,432.96 


Col. John Thacher and 


Winslow Crocker Houses 125,687.50 
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Peter Tufts House 
George H. Whipple Bequest 
Total 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS-—INCOME TO BI 


USED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
Curtis-Ahl Memorial Fund 
General Endowment 
Hosmer-Huse Memorial Fund 
Liberty Loan 
Life Membership Fund 
Quincy Memorial Fund 
Mary Bell Willson 

Total ; 


Fire Insurance Fund 


TEMPORARY FUNDS-—TO BE USED FOR 


OTHER DESIGNATED PURPOSES 
Frances Anne Atkinson Appleton 
Fund 
Asher Benjamin Drawings 
Bigelow Publications 
Charles Bulfinch 
Charles Street Meetinghouse 
Helen E. Kremer Fund—f.b.o. 
Langdon House 
Publications Endowment 
Waring Stencils 
Fiftieth Anniversary Building 
Fund 
Total 


Revolving Loan Fund 
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7,098.46 
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Mir. WILLIAM HENRY HarRISON 


May 1, 1959 to 


HIS has been a memorable year 

in the history of the Society’s Mu- 

seum for it marks the completion 
of the long cherished plan to organize 
and display our notable collection of ar- 
chitectural fragments in a_ systematic, 
telling, and attractive manner. This Mu- 
seum was opened May 20 on the top 
Hoor of the headquarters building. Much 
thoughtful preparation 
and work went into this eminently satis- 
factory permanent exhibition. 


agonizing and 


Before the pleasant transformation of 
the top floor into the present handsome 
showing, a visit there was to a fascinating 
but rather bewildering cabinet of curi- 
osities affording a romantic rummage 
through the delights of an old attic. One 
came away slightly bemused and with 
that vague feeling of being in touch with 
the musty past. Perhaps it was a relief if 
one found the collections of the pacific 
Shakers tedious to quickly turn a corner 
and be confronted by some warlike mili- 
Indian relics. 
There was an array of children’s games, 


tary paraphernalia or 


an assortment of items connected with 
spinning and weaving, some old-time 
dairying equipment, a large collection of 
baskets, and lots of “‘what-is-it:”’ (here 
’ recall a marine antiquity, an artificial 
horizon 


finder, which had _ us. all 


stumped), and a host of other pieces. 
Certain of these collections have been 
sent to our houses where they add inter- 
est to unused space and in due course 
others will find new quarters. Some may 
regret this passing of a hodge-podge of 
Now we 


"by -gones,”” have instead a 
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April 30, 1960 


meaningful exhibition, artfully set our, 
which does not bemuse and bewilder the 
attention. To the attic-minded, thos 
charming romantics, who always hop 
to discover an unknown treasure, the re- 
mark of Lady Clarinda, a character in 
one of Peacock’s nov els, comes to mind 
‘History is but a tiresome thing in itself, 
it becomes more agreeable the more ro- 
mance is mixed in it.” 

By way of aid in preparation for th 
architectural museum—and that must 
not be an unsung phase—we were for- 
tunate to secure the services for twely 
David 


who had just graduated from 


weeks during the summer of 
Robb, 
Princeton University with a degree in 
the field of American architectural his- 
tory. Owing to this background and his 
enthusiasm, it was possible for Mr. Robb 
to work largely on his own, and in this 
way virtually the entire contents of ow 
architectural museum were = systemati- 
cally investigated, Both unimportant and 
duplicate materials were culled, and ex- 
traneous material has been removed fo: 
exhibition elsewhere. 

The last and very difficult phase otf 
this transformation has been the prepara- 
tion of the area for the new installations, 
and the setting up of the exhibits. Any- 
one who has ever worked on a simula 
project has a warm sympathy and fellow 
feeling for a companion who has suf- 
fered all the problems and brooded ove: 
best possible arrangements. All through 
this has pervaded the wise counsels and 
broad experience of our Director, Mr. 
Little. It has been our Assistant Director, 














Myr. Cummings, who has conceived the 
general idea and whose intelligent and 
enthusiastic drive has got the job done. 
He has been most ably supported through 
this happy ordeal by John O. Curtis, 
whose services were obtained by a special 
oift, and the volunteer services of Robert 
Nylander. 

It is a pleasure to report that the ce- 
ramics collection has been carefully cata- 
logued and redisplayed, and for this ex- 
cellent piece of work we are grateful for 
the expert volunteer services of Mrs. 
Bertram K. Little who did the English 
and Continental sections, and to Mrs. 
Lura Woodside Watkins, who did the 
American section. 

Under present study is the glass collec- 
tion and here we are deeply indebted to 
Mrs. Alexander I. Peckham. 

Donors for the past twelve months are 
as follows: Miss Elizabeth H. Andrews, 
Viiss Margaret Conklin, Miss Anna W. 
Field, Miss Helen Guild, Miss Anna 
Hall, Mrs. S. Pierre Hull, Mrs. Stanley 
McCormack, Marion Draper Philips, 
James Reiley, Mrs. Sterling S. Smith, 
Mrs. Ann C, Warren and Mrs. Henry 
Warren. 

The following members and friends 
of the Society, responding to the appeal 
for documented textiles set forth in my 
report last year, have given us interest- 
ing hand-woven household linens and 
other fabrics, including fragments of 
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floor carpets and bed and window hang- 
Ings with definite notes on the former 
owners and use: Mrs. Winthrop Brown, 
Abbott L. Cummings, Miss Myra Da- 
vis, Miss Margaret Johnston, Mrs. Ber- 
tram K,. Little, Mrs. Charles Hamilton 
Parker, the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Mrs. Horatio Rogers and Mrs. 
Clifford A. Waterhouse. ‘Iwo important 
purchases in this same field include a set 
of blue plaid linen bed curtains from the 
New London, Connecticut, area and the 
larger half of a crewel-work bed valance 
worked by Mrs. David Clap of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, in the eighteenth 
century. 

For the newly completed top floor of 
our Museum we are most grateful to 
the E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, Elmer D. Keith and Daniel S. Wen- 
del for gifts of important architectural 
fragments, and to Mrs. Bertram K. 
Little for the loan of two sections of early 
stenciled wall plaster, a section of free- 
hand painted sheathing and an overman- 
tel panel painting. 

As bequests we have received wel- 
come collections of furniture and fur- 
nishings from Miss Sophie M. Friedman 
and Mrs. Dorothy Melcher Sneath, and 
in memory of Mrs. Maric Louise Porter 
an oll portrait of Elizabeth Onts Spear 
together with her silver tea pot and 
French perfume casket. 





Mr. BUCHANAN CHARLES 


Report of the Librarian 


May I, 1959 to April 30, 1960 


N view of our Fiftieth Anniversary, 
I should like to give a little of the 
history of the Library. The first an- 
nual report, made in March, 1911, indi- 
cated the special characteristic that the 
Library was to develop. This was the em- 
phasis on the collection of photographs of 
old buildings and views showing the old- 
time aspect of the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages to establish a systematic visual rec- 
ord of the fast-vanishing past, which is 
being nearly everywhere destroyed by 
the demolition of old buildings or the 
erection of new ones, done in some cases 
by historical societies and restoration 
projects, through poor judgment and 
bad advice. 

Mr. Appleton at one time stated that 
the Society was but a few days old when 
it received its first photographs of old 
New England houses. By the end of the 
first year, the Library had received more 
than four hundred photographs, picture 
postcards, and other views. Since then the 
growth of the picture collection has been 
phenomenal, and it is now probably not 
far from Mr. Appleton’s objective ot 
making it the best of its kind anywhere. 

The growth of the book collection has 
been much slower, partly by intention. 
A policy of the Library . stated as early as 
IOI 8, has been to avoid duplicating col- 
lections in the large libraries of Boston, 
except in the case of works constantly 
required by our staff and visitors. In the 


early days of the Society, when it was 
renting half an office room in the Claflin 
suilding at 20 Beacon Street, the entire 
book collection, according to Mr. Apple- 
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ton, was contained on a closet shelf. 
The first Librarian was Mr. Ernest 

Lewis Gay, a noted book collector anc 

an incorporator of the Society. He served 


~— 


for five years. The second Librarian w 


Dr. Walter Greenough Chase, a gener- 


= 
~ 


sf 


ous supporter of the Society, amateur 
photographer, world traveler, and non- 
practicing physician, who had returned 
to Harvard at the age of thirty-seven to 
obtain a medical degree. During his ad- 
ministration the books, then numbering 
one hundred eighty-nine, had outgrown 
the closet shelf and were now on open 
shelving in the office room. But in this 
new location, classified and catalogued 
as they now were, their number gave no 
indication of the great progress the Li- 
brary had made in the accumulation of 
pictorial items. According to Dr. Chase’ 
report of 1916, the Library had by then 
9,961 picture postcards and 4,992 photo 


4 


“ 


graphs. [he Society was now in its second 
headquarters in the building of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety, at 9 Ashburton Place. Mr. Apple- 
ton had a small private office adjoining 
the main room which contained the ofhic ; 
museum, space for special exhibitions, 
and the library. 

At this point Mr. Appleton, in his an- 
nual report as Corresponding Secretary, 
made an urgent plea for new quarters in 
which the Library could have a room of 
Its own, to avoid the constant conflict 
then harassing each of the several depart- 
ments all trying to function in one room. 
Perhaps such chaos was responsible for 


the comparati\ ely high mortality rate of 
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our Librarians of the early years. ‘The 
first Librarian died after five years of serv- 
ice. he second made a report only of his 
first year, failing health resulting in his 
death less than three years later. Only 
Mr. Appleton, with the help of his long- 
time assistant, Miss Elizabeth V. Morri- 
son, seems to have had the stamina to 
cope with the difficulties of those forma- 
tive years, himself accepting, in the elec- 
tion of 1919, the post of Librarian in addi- 
tion to that of Corresponding Secretary. 
At the end of his term as Librarian in 
1920, he reported totals of 945 books, 
12,2923 postcards, and 16,489 photo- 
graphs. 

The photographing of old New Eng- 
land buildings and scenes began many 
years before the founding of our Society. 
Such work had even become a specialty 
of several professional photographers. 
Notable accumulation of such pictures 
were the Hallett collection numbering 
120, made between 1882 and 1884; 
some 3,000 by the Frank Cousins Art 
Company of Salem; a large number by 
the Halliday Historic Photograph Com- 
pany of Boston; and about 250 by Wal- 
ter R. Merryman of Haverhill. In all 
these collections there were said to be 
surprisingly few duplicates. Cousins, 
Halliday, and Merryman were offering 
copies at 50 cents each. Urgent appeals 
for funds to purchase all these series was 
made by Mr. Gay, the first Librarian, in 
his reports of 1912 and 1913. There 
was an excellent response. During 1915 
prints of the Hallett collection in its en- 
tirety were bought and also prints of the 
Mason collection of over 200 photo- 
graphs of Providence, Rhode Island, 
doorways. By 1919 subscriptions had 
been received to buy prints of the entire 
Halliday collection, numbering at that 


time about 1,200 items. In the same year 
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we received a gift of 2,130 photographs 
collected by the Boston architect, Henry 
Charles Dean. 

At about that time the Society received 
as a gift the collection of 2,213 negatives 
from a well-known photographer, Mr. 
Baldwin Coolidge. This gift initiated a 
new development of the Library in which 
prints from these negatives were ofttered 
for sale by the Library. Other collections 
of negatives soon followed. In I9O21 we 
received the W oodbury collection of 
every house in Groveland, Massachu- 
setts; and more recently the George 
Noyes collection of nearly a thousand 
negatives of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. In 1957 we finally acquired all the 
negatives of the Halliday collection, by 
then numbering some 2,500. Our col- 
lection at present, including the re- 
nowned Stebbins negatives of sailing ves- 
sels and steamships, totals nearly 30,000. 
Last year a gift of $10,000 to preserve 
and catalogue the negatives was re- 
ceived from the foundation of Mr. Ap- 
pleton’s old friends, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Stevens of North An- 
dover. The work made possible by this 
gift would have been a great satisfac- 
tion to our founder because it will pro- 
vide a lasting means by which the col- 
lection can help to spread the knowledge 
of our past. 

This gift is an example of the rewards 
that are sometimes bestowed on the 
work of members of our staff who do not 
live to see their objectives fulfilled. Yet 
they plan and persevere and hope, and, 
failing to make their efforts fruitful in 
their own lifetime, pass on their vision 
and enthusiasm to their successors who, 

In some cases such as the present one, re- 
ceive the financial assistance necessary 
to have the work accomplished. 

Reverting to the librarians, the fourth 
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one, elected in 1920, Was George Park- 
er Winship, previously Librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library in Provi- 
dence, and librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection at Harvard while 
serving this Society. He held office for 
only four years but lived twenty-eight 
years afterwards, becoming assistant li- 
brarian of Harvard College Library and 
adding to his numerous writings several 
books mainly on typographical subjects. 
Mr. Winship was succeeded by Captain 
Thomas Goddard Frothingham, author 
of several books on military and naval 
history. Captain Frothingham’s first term 
was for seven years from 1924 to 1931. 
In the latter year he was succeeded by 
Mr. William King Covell, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Covell, however, 
shortly after his election, went abroad 
for a long stay and resigned the office. 
In 1932 Captain Frothingham was re- 
elected to the post and served for an 
additional thirteen years until his death 
in 1945. His two terms as Librarian to- 
taled twenty years. 

Among the many library treasures re- 
ceived during the Society’s fifty years, I 
must call attention again to the archi- 
tectural library of 330 volumes of the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, be- 
queathed to us in 1946 by Mr. Apple- 
ton’s associate of many years, the dis- 
tinguished architect, Mr. Herbert 
Browne, who was consulting architect 
in the restoration of the Society’s head- 
guarters, the Otis house. Mr. Browne’s 
collection of books, beginning with 
Palladio’s work on Architecture, printed 
at Venice in 1570, includes a number of 
books by the architect Asher Benjamin 
whose influence was so marked through- 
out New England early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Other remarkable library possessions 


include the collection of original arch- 
tectural drawings by Asher Benjamin, 
received in 1921, and a number of draw- 
ings attributed to Samuel MclIntire, 
There is also our great collection of 
measured drawings of old houses and 
other buildings. This was apparently 
started in 1912 with a plan to measure 
the Parker-Inches-Emery house at 40 
Beacon Street, now the Women’s City 
Club, which was considered by many 
persons at that time to have architectural- 
ly the most beautiful interior in Boston. 
Soon afterwards, measured drawings 
were being made and contributed by 
various architects, including Henry 
Charles Dean, Donald Macdonald-Mil- 
lar, William T. Aldrich, Ogden Cod- 
man, William Wade Cordingley, and 
Herbert Browne. From then on the col- 
1945 
Frank Chouteau Brown, an authority 
on work of this kind, became our Society 'S 
staff architect. He had previously been 
New England administrator of the Fed- 
eral Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey which measured and photographed 


lection had steady growth. In 


many old buildings in this region, be- 
ginning in 1934 when the survey was 
established as a relief project. At his 
death in 1947 Mr. Brown left us an al- 
most complete set of the measured draw- 
ings of old New England houses made 
by the survey during his administration. 

For acquisitions of the last year, in 
addition to our usual purchases of refer- 
ence material, we are indebted to Miss 
Mary Allis, Miss Rose T. Briggs, Mr. 
Richard Castner, Mr. Leon Huhner, 
Miss Esther Jackson, Mrs. Bertram K. 
Little, Mr. Richard Merrill, Mrs. Russ 
Miller, Mr. Norbert Mintz, Mr. F. L. 
Soule, Mr. Arthur B. Tourtelot, Mr. 
H, Wade White, and the Dover ( Massa- 
chusetts) Historical Society. Mr. Elmer 
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D. Keith contributed 97 photographs by 
the late Charles Rufus Harte of New 
England tombstones. Gifts from Mr. 
Ralph Mann, Jr., included original ar- 
Boston 
Miss Penelope 


chitects’ drawings of several 


houses of the 1840's. 
Noyes gave a collection of plans, specifi- 
cations, bills, and photographs of the 
house built by her father in the 1890's 
at 1 Highland Street, Cambridge. Our 
Treasurer, Mr. Guy W. Walker, IJr., 
gave a copy of American Clocks by 
Brooks Palmer, and 31 important priced 
auction catalogues of Americana. 

Mrs. Jacob Wirth gave an interesting 
collection of stereographs of Farmington, 
Viaine, and also al stereoscopic viewer. 
These views are a welcome addition to 
our great collection of stereographs 
which supply some of the earliest, and 
often the best or only views of important 
New England buildings. The collec- 
tion now totals more than 12,000 mid- 
nineteenth century — three-dimensional 
pictures of buildings and street scenes. 
Thanks to Mrs. Charles H. Watkins, 
who contributed many hours of work 
over a two-year period, this collection 
is completely classified and, immediately 
available. 

Krom Vliss Amelia Peabody Wwe Tre- 
ceived an extremely interesting manu- 
script autobiography written 1in_ the 
1840's by Nathaniel Goddard of Brook- 
line. He was born in 1767 


in a house he 
describes. He also g1ves reminiscences ot 
his childhood. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to print selections in Old- Lime 
Vew England. Gifts of this kind have 
made our manuscript collection of very 
great value, but until this year little of it 
has been available. We Aare therefore par- 
ticularly grateful for an anonymous gift 
of $500.00 recently received for the pur- 


pose of cataloguing the collection com- 
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pletely. For this important work we 
have been able to employ the services of 
‘Thomas Eliot Andrews. 

The tremendous progress that has 
been made in the last three or four years 
in organizing and cataloguing our col- 
lections makes us eager to be able to en- 
gage a full-time professional librarian, 
but no income is as yet available for this 
purpose. Ihe Library once made an in- 
vestment of $100.00 at 5'4% interest, 
but in 1925, Mr. Winship, the Librarian 
at that time, observed that a fixed an- 
nual income of $5.50 made it rather 
difficult to plan much in the way of ex- 
pansion. With the hard times of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s it apparently be- 
came necessary to live on our capital, SO 
even the $100.00 was spent. Since then 
the Library has had no regular income of 
its own and has had to depend on annual 
or special gifts, all of which have of 
necessity been devoted to particular pur- 
chases or projects of a non-continuing 
nature. 

So much has been accomplished 
through the generosity of our friends 
and the industry of our staff and special 
assistants towards getting our Library 
completely in order that we and the col- 
lections wait now only for the means of 
maintaining at least part-time library 
service, It is therefore our hope that some 
benefactor or benefactors will provide a 
fund for the income necessary to employ 
a library statf member who would keep 
our collections In order and accessible as 
they continue to grow and assist students 
and scholars in the use of these great re- 
sources that have been developed durin 
the last fifty vears.* 


(Fy 
— 


{n anonymous g@ift of $3,0% towards 


this objective was received at the end of the 


annual meeting at which this report was read, 
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A New Service n Real Estate 
SIMS AGENCY 


ANTIQUE HOUSES. Listings limited 


to braced frame construction (up to 


1830 or so). 
Suburbs and countryside west of Boston 
Broker 


. Sims, Jr. 


Lucile C. 
John C 


Sims, 7 Maple Avenue 
, Mass. 


Sndburv 
_ Nas daa OS 


Hilltop 3-880: 


Historical & Genealogical 
Research 
MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
Tel.: East Calais, HOpkins 6-8818 
Member of 
The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, National Genealogical 

Society. 








WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships. and Character. £ American 
Maps. © Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. © American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. © Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
Mar. 


thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— TJe/. 


H Omestea I 3-0/0; 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 





CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
B y appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 

















ENGLISH SILVER 
ot Karly American 


family ownership 





Sugar Basin by Henry 
aved Frye tor a tamily storied in 
A member of this family became the wit 
“nglish Admiral. The outline of this piece 
t to the design of the Creampot |! 
1 the Pauline Revere Collection at 


Fine Arts. Bostor 


Chawner. Lo ] I7Q1, 


sti ri 4 
’ | 
old Salem, 


‘ 


the Aluseum 


On Exhibition 


from 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT 


196 


STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 





























YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at State Street Bank and Trust. 


STATE STREET 
BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DIVISION: Fourth Floor, 53 State St. 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 

UNION TRuST OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 

TRAVELERS OFFICE: 125 High St. 

STATLER HILTON OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 

COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
MASSACHUSETTS AVE. OFFICE: ass. Ave. and Boylston St. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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